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WANTED. 
THIRD SERIES.—General Index. 
FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 
TWELFTH SERIES.—Vols. i—xii. 
vas following numbers and Volume Indices | 
of the TWELFTH SERIES or the ec saeedl 

volumes in which they are included :— 

No, 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol.:i). 

No. 58—Dec. 30, 1916 (Vol, ii). 

No. 67—Apr. 14, 1917 (Vol. iii). 

No. 86-—November 1917 (Vol. iv). 


‘STAMPS PURCHASED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83a, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 


. 483. UNITED STATES. 
vo. 484. THE FAR EAST. 
vo, 485. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
No. 486. CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
487. THE SEA AND ITS 


STORY. 
o. 488. ARTS AND DECORATIVE 
CRAFTS. 


‘0. 489, WEST AFRICA. 








SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 
pamphlets, 
out 








Report all early books, 
autograph letters, 
of the way items, etc to 


MAGGS  BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


manuscripts, 























We are de 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
|and modern. Submit, stating price required, 

and an immediate reply will be given.— 
wae KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, 
Ww 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autogra hs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 


Please send offers to—* NOTES & QUERIES,” | Rowinald At inson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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MSS. 
Offered for Sale by 
GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
210, Strand, W.C.2, London 


(From a collection which has lain untouched 
for over 200 years—since the time of Dutch 
William). 


20. BUCKINGHAM, 
second Duke of.—Six Account 
bound) of his trustees, 1660-1704. Lists ot 
creditors, servants and tradesmen in London, 
etc. Accounts of reeves and bailiffs of estates, 
Wallingford House and the Strand, London: 
Pcckley, Rievaulx, Kirby Moorside, Heiisiey, 
Yorks; Hambleton, Burleigh, Eggleton, Greet- 
ham, Oakham and Exton, Rutland; Sheepshead, 
Garradon, Dalby and Broughton, Leic. Katon, 
Eletchley, Fenny Stratford, Whaddon, Winsiow 
and Biddlesden, Bucks; Uffington, Tallington 
and Wragby, Lincs. Signed in several piaces by 
the Duke. 202 leaves, ‘large folio. £5 10s. 


21. SPALDING, Linc., ete.—Copy grant of 
the manor, &e., by James I to George 
VILLIERS, first Duke of Buckingham. Also 
of estate in Pinchbeck, Surfleet, Gosberton, 
Halmer, Weston, Cowbit, Moulton, &e., Line., 
the manor of Timberwood alias Raynehul: st in 
Chailey, Kent, prems. in Shorne, Bast Chalke 
and West Chalke; the manor of Leominster, 
Heref., &c.; the manor of Over, Cambs, &c. 
the manor of Laiston, Suffolk, &c.: Roe ‘i i 
Park, co. Northt., &c. The premises and 
tenants’ names recited at great length. Paper, 
25 leaves. Limp vellum cover. £2 2s. 


22. LONDON, Ward of Cheap. — Book of 
“The Subscriptions of the Inhabitants of the 
Ward of Cheape, London, for A free and 
vollentary present to his Maiesty, 31 July 1661.” 
Bow precinct, Hony lane precinct, St. Larrance 
precinct, Catteaton street precinct, [remunger 
laine precinct, Cole Church precinct, Poultry 
precinct, Stephen and Bennitts precinct, Pan- 
cras precinct. Lists of names and amounts 
under each head. About 140 names, forming «an 
admirable directory. 6 leaves. £5. 

23. LONDON. —Book of Accounts of a city 

“ money scrivener 
ie nker, 1646-51. 
as follow :—Mr. 
HUXLEY, Mr. 
NORTON, Mr. 
KEATING, 


VILLIERS, 


George 


Some of his customers were 
Robert SMYTH, Mr. James 
George LULLS, Mr. Richard 
John PRETYMAN. Mr, John 
Mrs. Ann DEVEREUX, Mrs. Susan 
BOURNE, Mr. Henry MARTIN, Mr. Paul 
CARYLL, Mr. James BUTLER, Mr. Moses 
TRYON, Mrs. Mary BOEVE, John MORRIS, 
Mrs, Prisca COOKE and Edward COOKE, Mr. 
Robert ABBOTT, Mrs. Jane WAREFING, Mr. 
William COURTEN, Mr. Henry PYKERING, 
Mrs. Ann HUXLEY, Mr. Eliab HARVEY, and 
many others. The accounts are detailed, throw- 


ing light on the transactions and connexions 
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‘of the customers, the amounts running into 


Books (5 un- | 





| 


>the precursor of the modern | 





many thousands of pounds. A mass of 
history is enshrined here, the 
perfectly clear and legible. 
index, 22 leaves; ffeap. 
little discoloured by water; no covers. Other- 
wise in good preservation. Curious that the 
firm’s name seems nowhere to appear, but it 
may be guessed at. £6. 

24. LONDON and the WEST INDIES; 
VIRGINIA.—A C ity merchant’s press book. 
1659-62. ‘* The 


amily 
handwriting 
195 leaves and 
The outside edges 4 


_ Somer Islands Company, 
debtors. Specimen entries: * More fo ye 
sperits for 19 servants at 35/s. a peece.” ‘* More 


to ye sperits one servant diseased turnd off 
againe 01.15.00.” “ For dyeting 20 servants a 
month before ye shipp went from Gravesend 
a etal ‘* Perient TROTT for the use of the 
Company.” “ Payd to my Brother TROTT.” 

Be - erginia tobacco.’ ” * Brother Martin TROT.” 

* Blias ELY, Sam. WHITNEY’S sonn.” “ My 
sister T ROTT. ” « Brother Nicholas.’ Tt seems 
to have been the book of Perient TROTT, of 
Enfield, Middlesex, and is filled with accounts 
for tobacco, &¢., with the hogshead marks and 


the names of merchants and customers. ‘“ The 
Debts in Verginia 1661-2,” fo. 92; “ Inshured, 
1661,” fo. 96. “ And soe God send ye shipp 


sifely to ye Port of London.” “ Att interest 
for the shipp Mayflower, Mr. Samuell HARMAR 


ingaged,” fo. 104. “IT have recd. a silver 
porringer marked H.S. to deliver to Mr. Nich, 


TROTT in Verginia .. . Dee. 
ATTWOD.,” fo. 129. 128 leaves, 
covers. l6ins. by 6ins. £5 5s. 
25. WARRINGTON, &c., Lancs. — Lord 
DELAMERE’S settlement on the marriage of 
Henry BOOTH, Esq., his son and heir ———- 
with Mary, only dau. of Sir James LANG 
HAM. Dated 1671. The barony, &e., of 
Warrington, the manor of Ashton under Line 
- many places therein recited. Signatures 
heraldic seals of  ‘* Delamer,’ *N. 
ROOT HE,” “HH. BOOTH,” “M. BOOTHE,” 
“Thomas LANGHAM.” £2 2s. 


26. MONMOUTH, Karl of.—Assignment on 
the marriage of the Hon. Thos. CARY, second 
son of Richard, Earl of MONMOUTH, with 
Margaret SMITH, dau. of Frances, Countess 
of EXETER. Premises in Burghfield, Sal- 
hamsted Bannister and _ Shinfield, Berks. 
Witnessed by ‘ MONMOUTH” (fine. sig- 
nature), Splendid heraldic seals and signatures 
of “Fra. EXETER,” “Jo. ROFFENS ” (Br. 
of Rochester ’”’), (Sir) “ Jo. BENET,’ “ Rich. 
SMYTH ” (of Peartree, Hants., Esq.), “ Tho. 
CARY,” and “ Marg. SMITH.” 17 July, 1626. 
£5 5s. 

27. LAWYER’S FORMULARY or PRECE- 
DENT. BOOK, under different heads taken 
from actual pleas, such as distraint,. extent 
at Statute Merchant, &c. Some hundreds of 
legal formule, written out in a hand as clear 
as print, temp, Chas. II. 90 leaves, folio, £5. 
Invaluable to the student of old law. Now, 
America! These are part of your © progress 
toward civilization. 


(To be continued.) 
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Memorabilia. 
[HE Report of the Inter-Imperial Rela- 
tions Committee which was approved by 
the Imperial Conference on Nov. 19 and 
issued the following day proposes a change 
in the title of the King. His present title, 
by the Royal Title Act of 1901 is:— 
‘* George V., by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


| land and of the British Dominions Beyond 


the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India.” 

For this, subject to His Majesty’s 
approval, it is proposed to substitute :— 

‘George V., by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India.”’ 

The Report lays it down that Great 
Britain and the Dominions are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire 
equal in status, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and the purpose of 
the proposed change in the King’s title is to 
make it clear that Ireland stands on a level 
with the ‘‘ Dominions Beyond the Seas.’’ 
The Governor-General of a Dominion is to 
be held the Representative of the Crown, not 
the Representative of the Government in 
Great Britain or of any Department of it. 
Nothing, the Committee consider, would be 
gained by attempting to frame a Constitu- 
tion for the Empire. 

This recommendation was the subject of 
discussion at a meeting of the Cabinet 
of Northern Ireland held on Nov. 23, after 
which Sir James Craig and two other Minis- 
ters proceeded to London in order to raise 


| the question of the position of Ulster in 
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regard to these changes with the British 
Government. 
THE Turkish Ministry of Educaton has 
officially authorized the British Academy 
to make excavations in and near the At 
Meidan, which covers the site of the Byzan- 
tine Hippodrome. Discoveries of the great- 
est interest may be expected here, and 
especially of Byzantine art. Few things are 
more to be wished for in the history of art 
than more light on the work of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and there is ground for 
hoping a good deal in this regard. A brief 
history of the area, and account of the pros- 
pects of the excavation, will be found in 
The Times of Nov. 18, with a view of the 
At Meidan and the three ancient monuments 
still in place, and a picture of what remains 
of the apsidal end of the Hippodrome. 
HE retirement from the Record Office of 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte brings to a 
close over forty years of work in the service 
of history. No reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ will 
require to have the importance of the work 
brought home to him, or to be reminded of 
the number and the quality of those volumes 
of Calendars and Patent Rolls, Close Rolls 
and Fine Rolls the publication of which we 
owe to Sir Henry’s energy and insight, as 
we do also the Lists and Indexes which have 
rendered the contents of the Public Record 
Office so much more easily available. Equally 
important is the service he has rendered 
in the matter of building. | The methods, 
both of working upon the records and of their 
preservation half a century ago left a good 
deal to be desired, and the considerable con- 
trast between then and now is, like the 
shelves full of printed Calendars, a measure 
of Sir Henry’s achievement and of the 
student’s indebtedness to him. 


E read in The Times for Nov. 19 that | 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, to whom the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for the year 1925 has 
heen awarded, has sent a letter to the Per- 
manent Secretary of the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Stockholm, through the Swedish 
Minister in London, expressing his thanks 
for the award—as ‘ 
ment of the cordial understanding between 
British and Swedish culture established by 
the famous bequest of Alfred Nobel ’’—but 
declaring that “‘ after the most careful con- 
sideration ’’ he cannot persuade himself to 
accept the money. His readers and audien- 
ces, he says, provide him with more than 
sufficient money for his needs, and he sug- 


a very welcome reinforce- | 
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award should be funded by the Royal 
Academy or by the Swedish Minister in Lon- 
don, and the annual proceeds thereof be used 
to encourage intercourse and understanding 
in art and literature between Sweden and 
the British Isles. This wish is grounded 
upon the information that there are Swedish 
books of great value which cannot be trans- 
lated for lack of means, and organs working 
for intellectual inter-communications which 
are in need of support. 

The legal conditions of the award present, 
however, difficulties in acquiesing in a direct 
refusal of the money and Mr. Shaw has 
therefore written to the Swedish Minister 
that he ‘‘ will facilitate matters by momen 
tary acceptance of the prize, in order to 
transfer it legally to the proposed fund.” 
‘“1 can be counted upon,’’ he continues, ‘‘ to 
fulfil this or any other technical procedure 
that might be convenient.”’ 

WE have read in the Miscellany column 

of the Manchester Guardian (Nov. 22) 
that the Japanese Government holds that 
the innumerable little carved and mossy 
shrines which, up and down Japan, are dedi- 
cated to the ancient worship of animals, to 
which hitherto the wonted respect has not 
altogether been denied, are not properly 
compatible with progress and the modern 
world. So they are to be removed. Doubt- 
less many will be preserved in museums and 
galleries, and Japanese folk-lore will not lose 
sight of them; but it will be interesting to 
know what effect this abolition of ancient 
beliefs has on the inhabitants of remote 
country-sides. That these beliefs are still 
living is shown by a quotation from the 
Japanese press printed by the Manchester 
Guardian, to the effect that ‘‘ A religious 
service in honour of the 5,800 wild dogs 
| which were hunted in Hyogo prefecture dur- 
ing dog-hunting week was held on Saturday 
afternoon at Okurayama Park, Kobe, under 
| the auspices of the Kobe Kencho. It was 
| attended by about thirty Buddhist priests 
and numbers of officials of the Kencho. . .” 


HE Michelham sale by Messrs. Hampton 
was begun on Tuesday, Nov. 23. The 
first day realized £157,000. It was under- 
stood that a great number of the important 
pieces were bought for members of the family. 
| Among those which fetched the highest 
| prices were a Louis XVI. Beauvais tapestry 
| (26,500 guineas); a Gobelins tapestry panel 
| (19,000 guineas); a statuette of a nymph 
| by Falconet (4,800 guineas) and a pair of 


gests that the sum which accompanies the ' famille-rose vases (3,600 guineas). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UNDER 
HENRY I. 


2. Tue Orricers oF THE First RANK. 


| 


(HE highest rate of pay recorded in the | 
‘Constitutio’ is five shillings a day. 
This is assigned to the Chancellor, who has | 
also one lord’s simnel and two salt simnels 
and one sextary of clear wine and one sex- 
tary of ordinary wine and one thick wax 
candle and forty pieces of candle. The 
Stewards, the Master Butler, the Master 
Chamberlain, the Treasurer and the Con- 
stables have the same allowance if they do 
not take their meals in the Royal House- 
hold—‘‘ si extra domum comederint’’; but 
if within the Household—‘“‘ si intra ’’—they 
receive only three shillings and sixpence, 
with two salt simnels, one sextary of 
ordinary wine, and sufficient candles (‘ Liber 
Niger,’ pp. 541-3, 349, 552-3 ; ‘Liber Rubeus,’ 
pp. 807-8, 810-12). 

Professor Tout, who gives the allowance in | 
money intra Domui of these officers as two | 
shillings and sixpence instead of three shil- 
lings and sixpence, seems to think that, even 
if they received the same pay extra Domum 
as the Chancellor, they did not receive the 
same allowance in kind (op. cit., i. 85); but 
I think that they must have done so, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) otherwise only the Chancellor and 
William Fitz Eudes—an extra or assistant 
Constable—would have had lord’s simnels 
and clear wine, whilst the other high offi- 
cers, including the Constables, received 
merely salt simnels and ordinary wine; 

(2) in other cases where there are alterna- 
tive rates of pay (extra or intra Domum), 
the allowances in kind also differ. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt includes the Dis- 
pensers amongst the officers who received 
five shillings a day (op. cit., p. 24); but this 
is an error, for even the three Master Dis- 
pensers—of the Pannetry, the Butlery and 
the Larder—received only two shillings and 
tenpence ertra Domum or two shillings 
intra Domum (L.N. pp. 342, 346, 349; L.R. 
pp. 808, 809). 

Bishop Stubbs and Dr. Poole include the 
Master Marshal amongst the recipients of 
five shillings (‘Const. Hist.,’? i. 391; 
‘Exchequer in 12th Century,’ p. 98): an 





| cit. p. 98). 


| Pincerna sicut Dispensator ”’ 
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error for which the Red Book may be partly 
to blame. In the Black Book the relevant 
entry immediately follows the passage relat- 
ing to the Constables, which ends with a 
note of the allowances received by two 
deputy or assistant constables, the actual 
sequence being: 

““Henricus de la Pomerai, si extra 
Domum comederit Il. sol. in die... Si 
autem intra XIIIl d.... Rogerus de 


| Oilli similiter. 


Magister Maresc similiter, scilicet Johan- 


| nes”? (pp. 553-4). 


That is, ‘‘ the Master Marshal likewise, 
namely John,’’ as Dr. Hall translates it 
(‘Court Life,’ p. 248); in other words, he 
received the same pay as Henry de Pomerey 
and Roger d’Oilly—two shillings eztra 


| Domum or fourteenpence intra Domum. 


That is how the passage is understood by 
the editors of the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario’ 
(p. 24) and by Dr. Round (‘ King’s Ser- 


| jeants,’ p. 63), and indeed it seems per- 
|fectly clear. But the Red Book inserts the sub- 


heading ‘‘De Mareschaucia’”’ before the words 
relating to the Marshal (p. 812), thus cutting 
him off from the Constables’ Department ; 
and Dr. Poole renders the passage: ‘‘ The 
master marshal, namely John, has like pay- 
ment [to the stewards and constables]”’ (op. 
This would be at least a very 
strained interpretation, and the Black Book 
shows that it is wrong. 

Although Dr. Poole includes the Master 
Marshal amongst the officers of the first 
rank, he gives the total number of such 


| offices correctly as six, apparently exclud- 


ing that of Master Butler. This may possi- 
bly be due to the error in the Black Book 
already explained ; for if Dr. Poole supposed 
that the correct reading was ‘‘ Magister 
instead of 
““sicut Dapifer,’’ he would rank the Butler 
with the Dispensers instead of with the 
Stewards. But even if we had not the con- 


| clusive evidence of the Red Book, we should 


expect to find the Butler amongst the offi- 


| cers of the highest rank at this period. In 


France the Butler was one of the chief offi- 
cers of the Household, and at this time . 
normally attested immediately after the 
Steward (Luchaire, ‘ Histoire des Institu- 
tions Monarchiques,’ I. 169-170, and 
“Manuel des Institutions Frangaises,’ pp. 
524-5). However, at a later date the impor- 
tance of the Butler declined in England, 
and although we read of the Earl Butler 
(‘‘ comes pincerna”’ ) at the coronation of 
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Queen Eleanor in 1236 (‘L.R.,’ p. 758), 
the office soon ceased to rank amongst those | 
of the first class. Possibly this was due in 
part to the absence of vineyards in Eng- 
Jand, in spite of the attempts of some Nor- 
man lords to grow their own wine,” whilst 
Normandy was a wine-growing country.t 


It is strange that although the Chancellor | 


was the only member of the Household who 
always received the highest allowances, 
Stubbs believed that his office fell far below 
the first rank of ministerial dignities (op. 
cit. i. 400). 
cellor was not a dignitary of the first rank, 
because in the Norman period no bishop 
became Chancellor (op. cit. p. 185); but this 
seems to be a non-sequitur, because during 
that period no lay office of the first rank was 
ever given to an earl. 
until 1133 every Chancellor elevated to a 
bishopric resigned the Great Seal; but no 
lay officer of the first rank was ever ad- 
vanced to an earldom before the death of 
Henry I., with the possible exception of 
William Fitz Osbern, 
Steward when he was created Earl of Here- 
ford by the Conqueror. t 

It may be added that Henry’s last Chan- 
cellor, Geoffrey Rufus, who became Bishop 
of Durham aiter W hitsun 1133 (Henry of 
Huntingdon, p. 253), retained the Great 
Seal until the close of the reign. Poole sug- 


gests that this was because the bishop was | 
not consecrated until after the King had left | 


England for the last time,|| but although 
Stubbs seems to have held that a Chancellor 


elected to a bishopric retained the Great | 


Seal until his consecration, I think that 
Farrer is right in stating that it was the 
custom for the bishop-elect to surrender it 
on his nomination (‘ Outline Itinerary of 
Henry I.,’ p. 3). Thus Stephen’s second 
chancellor, Philip de Harcourt, who was 
given the bishopric of Salisbury in 1142 
(Ord. Vit. v. 123; Cont. Flor. Wig. ii. 124) 





*Like the Veres at gy Castle, cf, 
Round, Monthly Review, No. 21, pp. 45-6. 


tIt was not until the peti on century 


that the industry was killed by exorbitant tax- | 
ation and the ‘vineyards in the environs of | 


De Belbeuf, ‘ His- 


Rouen were grubbed up. 
ba] 


toire des Grands Panetiers de Normandie,’ p. | 


tHe is styled ‘ dapifer’ in a single charter, 
which is accepted by Haskins (op. cit., p. 58) 


and Davis (‘ Regesta Regum Anglo-Norman- | 


xxiii). 
2, 1133 (Robert de Torigny, p. 128). 


norum,” p. 
On Aug. 2 
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Poole also argues that the Chan- | 


Again, it is true that | 


who may have been a | 
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but failed to secure consecration (Annals of 

Waverley—Ann. Mon. ii. 228), seems to have 
| vacated office:* a reversion to the earlier 
| practice which, it is only fair to note, shows 
| that the case of Geoffrey Rufus was regarded 
| as exceptional. 

Again, the ‘Constitutio’ proves that 
Stubbs was not justified in writing that the 
office of Treasurer ‘‘ falls far below the . . . 
first rank of ministerial dignities’’ (op. cit. 
i. 400); although it is true that the state- 

|ment in the ‘ Constitutio’ that the Trea- 
surer received the same allowances as the 
| Master Chamberlain is qualified by the pro- 
| viso (according to the Red Book) ‘Si in 

Curia fuerit et servierit in Thesauro”’ (p. 
| 811), or (as the Black Book reads) “ ut 
| Thesaur [arius]”’? (p. 352). But although 
the exact meaning of either version is uncer- 
| tain, it seems clear that this clause implies, 
| not that the Treasurer was not always paid 
| at the highest rate, but merely that he was 
| not always paid as a member of the House- 
| hold. + 
| To resume, as officers of the first rank we 
| have the Chancellor, Stewards, Master But- 
ler, Master Chamberlain, Treasurer and 
Constables. With the Constables it is prob- 
able that we should include William Fitz 
| Eudes, although the relevant entry in the 
| ‘ Constitutio’ is very difficult. If we omit, 
| for the moment, any attempt at punctua- 
tion, the passage dealing with the Con- 
stables’ department begins: 

‘““Constabularii liberationes habent sicut 
| Dapiferi et eodem modo Willelmus filius 
Odonis j siminellum dominicum et j sextar- 
| ium de vino claro et j cereolum et xxiiij 
| frustra [sic] candelarum ”’ (L.R., p. 812; c.f. 
L.N., p. 353). 

After which come the entries already cited 
concerning the two assistant constables. 

As in the other passages in the ‘ Constitu- 
tio’ in which the words ‘‘ et eodem modo” 
occur they are clearly to be construed with 
the preceding words, the obvious way in 
which to punctuate the passage is to put a 
full stop after ‘‘ modo,’’ and read: 

““The Constables Ihave the same allow- 
ances as the Stewards and in like manner. 
William Fitz Eudes 1 lord’s simnel,’’ etc. 

But this leaves William without any al- 
| lowance in money, and it is probably for 





*cf. my note on ‘ Philip de Harcourt, Bishop 
of Bayeux,’ ‘N. & Q.” 12 S. x. 126. 

tef. Tout, < cit. i 86, and my remarks im 
| Transactions R. Hist. Soc., 4S. viii, 64-5. 
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this reason that Dr. Hall took ‘‘ et eodem 
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modo’’ with the following words (‘ Court | 


Life,’ p. 248), which would give us: 

‘“The Constables have the same allowances 
as the Stewards, and in like manner Wil- 
liam Fitz Eudes, 1 lord’s simnel,”’ ete. 


As William was allowed the lord’s simnel 
and clear wine, delicacies which otherwise 
occur only in the allowances of the Chan- 
cellor and (extra Domum) of the other offi- 
cers of the first rank, it seems quite likely 
that he was rather an extra Constable than 
a deputy or assistant Constable, although 
his allowance in kind is not so full as that 
of the chief officers when they ate extra 
Domum; but 1 do not think that ‘‘ et eodem 
modo’? would be used to mean that he re- 
ceived the same rate of pay,* and in the Red 
Book Hall follows the Black Book in placing 
the stop after modo. Altogether it seems 
so impossible to discover a satisfactory ren- 
dering of the text as it stands, that I ven- 
ture to suggest that the rate of pay should 
have followed ‘‘ Odonis’’ but was omitted 
by an oversight in the original manuscript 
from which the versions in the Red Book 
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” ‘ 


was styled ‘‘ vicecomes’’ rather than ‘‘ con- 
stabularius.”” From this again we may 


' deduce that, when we find Walter de Glouces- 


ter styled ‘‘ Walterius constabularius ”’ 
(‘Hist. et Cart. S. P. de Gloucestria,’ i. 188), 
he was a Constable of the Royal House- 
hold as well as castellan of Gloucester: as, 
indeed, we should suppose from other evi- 
dence (‘ Genealogist,’ u. s. p. 123) 


There is no evidence that these high offi- 
cers of the Household ranked in any partic- 
ular order inter se; there is no fixed sequence 
in their attestations, except that the Chan- 
cellor naturally attests before the laymen. 
Mr. Harcourt believed that in Normandy 
the Chamberlain had probably become the 
chief officer of the Household before the Con- 
quest, because Ralf the Chamberlain (the 


lord of Tancarville) ‘‘is called magister 
aulae Willelmi ducis” (op. cit. p. 10). 
Such a description could not be contem- 


porary, as before the Conquest the ruler of 
Normandy was styled not duke but count 


| (Du Motey, ‘ Origines de la Normandie,’ p. 
| 85), and it is probably derived from the 


and the Black Book were both copied.+ It | 


may be added that William Fitz Eudes, 
who was a_west-country baron (Round, 
‘Feudal England,’ p. 487), is found attesting 
as Constable (Round, ‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ 
No. 373; Farrer, op. cit. Nos. 648, 653). 
These Constables of the Royal House- 
hold must be carefully distinguished 
from the constables or castellans of 
royal castles, with whom _ they 
confused by Stubbs (op. cit. i. 402). 
true that, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 


Conqueror’s charter in which he styles Ralf 
‘“meus magister auleque et camere mee 
princeps ”’ (Deville, ‘ St. Georges de Bocher- 
ville,’ p. 62); although here I should sup- 
pose that ‘‘ aule’’ depends on “‘ princeps ”’ 
and not on ‘‘ magister.*’’ But this conjunc- 
tion of the Hall with the Chamber under 
the Chamberlain suggests to me that the 
cartulary text is untrustworthy, as I have 


' noted elsewhere (‘ Notes and Queries,’ 13 §.° 


were | 


ae | ana 


the four lines of hereditary royal Constables | 
which we find in the Norman period were | 


also hereditary castellans of royal castles 
(Genealogist, N.S. xxxviii. 124-5). But the 
offices were entirely distinct, and Mr. A. S. 
Kllis was mistaken in writing that ‘‘ the dig- 
nity of High Constable evidently grew out 
of the constableship of Gloucester, which 
Walter [de Gloucester] held, if not his father 


and uncle ”’ (‘Landholders of Gloucestershire | 


in Domesday Book,’ p. 79). The castellan 
was (as such) strictly a local officer, and 
ranked after the sheriff; for when both offi- 
ces were held by the same person, the holder 


*If all the allowances had been the same, 
the formula would be: ‘‘ Willelmus _ filius 
Odonis similiter.” 

+Dr. Hall kindly informs me that he thinks 
this conjecture “ quite likely.” 


i. 245); for the Hall was in the care of the 
Steward (Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ p. 
It may be noted in passing that 
Ralf’s son, William de Tancarville, the 
Master Chamberlain, is wrongly styled 
‘* Seneschal ’? by Wace (‘Roman de Rou,’ 
ed. Pluquet, ii. 352). 

At the French court the Steward was 
supreme, both as chief minister and as com- 
mander of the royal forces (Luchaire, ‘ His- 
toire,’ i. 179, and ‘ Manuel,’ p. 521); but 
the ‘ Constitutio’ proves that there was no 
Master Steward at the Anglo-Norman court, 
as Valin supposed (op. cit. p. 146), although 


*T suggest that the Monks who revived this 
charter may have rrowed ‘“* magister ” 
from the charter of Robert I which hears 
the “Signum Radulfi magistri Willelmi filii 
Rotberti comitis.” Deville ‘Chateau et 
Sires de Tancarville’ p. 112. 

+Round notes that the cartulary text of 
another of these Bocherville charters is tin- 
trustworthy. ‘Cal. Docts. France,’ No: 196. 
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there may have been such an officer in Nor- 
mandy at an earlier date. It is possible 
that the Norman rulers divided the office 
amongst several holders with the deliberate 
intention of preventing their Stewards from 


attaining any such dangerous pre-eminence | 


as was enjoyed by the French Stewards 
towards the end of the eleventh century ; 
certainly the Anglo-Norman Stewards never 
approached it.* The long accepted theory 
that William Fitz Osbern owed his 
position as the Conqueror’s minister and 
vice-gerent to the office of Steward was 
disproved by Harcourt, who pointed out 
that his argument would not be affected 
even if charter evidence should be discovered 
to prove that William did hold the office of 
Steward (op. cit. pp. 7—18); although the 
old belief crops up again in Professor Ches- 
nel’s book on ‘L’Avranchin et le Cétentin 
sous les Ducs de Normandie,’ pp. 148—50. 
Harcourt also proved that the belief that 
the Grantmesnils were Stewards of England 
in the Norman period was based on a Lan- 
castrian forgery (op. cit. pp. 174-5). 

In England and Normandy the power of 
the Stewards was further curtailed by the 
fact that they had no military functions. 
It is true that Orderic describes William 
Fitz Osbern, who may have been a Steward, 
as “‘magister militum’”’ (ii. 265); but as 
he ascribes the same office to a Constable, 
Robert de Montfort (iv. 50), it seems clear 
that neither the Steward nor-the Constable 
sheld the post of ‘‘ magister militum”’ in 
virtue of his office. This, at least, seems to 
me a much more probable deduction than 
that drawn by Madox: that William Fitz 
Osbern was a Constable (‘ History of the Ex- 
chequer,’ i. 40). Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that in Normandy the Constable 
was commander-in-chief, as is assumed by 
Le Prévost (Ord. Vit. iv. 240, note 1) and 
by Valin (op. cit. p. 149). The rulers of 
Normandy were at once too martial and too 
sagacious to allow such an office to a subject. 

It is unnecessary to devote any space to the 
holders of these offices under Henry I. His 
Chancellors are well known, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt has dealt with the Stewards (op. 
cit. pp. 23-5)+ and Dr. Round has told us 


*For the position and power of the Steward 
of France cf. Harcourt, op. cit. p. 22. 

+For the benefit of genealogists I may note 
that Adam de Port, whose name appears in 
his list, belonged to the Mapledurwell line, 
not to the lords of Basing, with whom it was 
always confused until Round disentangled the 


two families in the Genealogist, N.S. xvi, 1-13 , 
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what is known of the Master Butlers (‘King’s 
Serjeants,’ pp. 141-2). The fullest accounts 
of the Master Chamberlains and the Con- 
stables will be found in my own articles on 
‘Master Chamberlains under the Norman 
Kings’ (‘N. and Q.’ 13S. 1. 223, 245, 263) 
and ‘ Constables under the Norman Kings’ 
(Genealogist, N.S. xxxviii, 113-127) ; and I 
discussed the difficult question of the Trea- 
surer in a paper on ‘ Financial Administra- 
tion under Henry I.,’ which I read to the 
Royal Historical Society and which is 
printed in the 7'ransactions, 48. viii. 56—78, 
except for a short section that was crowded 
out and appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ cl. 59 
60, under the title of ‘Treasurers in Nor- 
mandy under Henry I.’ 
G. H. Warte. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK AS HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR 


(See ante, pp. 327, 345, 365). 


The following entry appears in the 
‘“Commissions and Warrants Book ’’ dated 
May 25, 1768. 

“Myr. James Cook (2nd) 1st. Lieutenant 
Endeavour Bark. 

signed., E. H., C. T., C. 8.” 

In consequence of a memorial presented to 
the King by the Royal Society Lieutenant 
James Cook was appointed to command an 
expedition to make discoveries in the Paci- 
fic and to observe the transit of Venus over 
the Sun’s dise. Cook sailed on Aug. 26, 
1768, in the Endeavour Bark with a crew 
of about eighty-four, and eleven civilians. 
He touched at Madeira, Rio de Janeiro, 
Straits Le Maire, Tierra del Fuego, Lagoon 
Islands, Bow Island, and Chain Island, 
then discovered the Scciety Islands; at 
Otaheite he observed the transit of Venus, 
by which means the distance from the Sun 
to the Earth was afterwards calculated at 
108,000,000 miles. He then determined the 
insularity of New Zealand and discovered 
Cook’s Strait. He surveyed both islands, 
and explored and chartered the East Coast 
of Australia, hitherto unknown, throughout 
2,600 miles of latitude. After this work he 
passed through Torres Straits, thence to 
New Guinea, Batavia and to the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena Island and to 
Deal June 10, 1771. Cook was the first to 
defeat the ravages of scurvy to find his 
ship well throughout and to avoid mutiny. 

He was appointed Commander of a second 
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expedition on Nov. 28, 1771, and _ sailed | was Toobouai, and after touching at Tahiti 


from Plymouth on July 13, 1772, in com- 
mand of the Resolution, Lieutenant Tobias 
Furneaux being given command of the 
Adventure. 
a southern continent ‘‘ to sail to the south- 
ward to endeavour to find Cape Circum- 
cision,’’ which M. Bouvet had placed in lati- 
tude 54 S. and longitude 11 20’ E. Cook 
worked as far as 60 degrees south latitude 
in the longitude given for Cape Circum- 
cision. On Jan. 17, 1773, he crossed the 
Antarctic circle, in 39 35/ E. His furthest 


south seems to be 66 36’ 30” S. in the Indian | 


Ocean. After visiting New Zealand he 
reached 71 10’ S., in longitude 106 54’ W. 
The Adventure twice parted company, the 
second time not to meet again before return- 
ing to England. 

Cook had as master of the Resolution 
Joseph Gilbert, one of those officers of whom 
he spoke, ‘“‘ of known abilities and on every 
occasion shewed their zeal for the service 
in which they were employed.’’ By the ex- 
cellent precautions taken Cook escaped 
scurvy and other diseases so common to 
nautical undertakings at that date. His 


system, the basis of which is in use in well | peditions. 


regulated ships at the present day gained 
for him from the Royal Society, The Copley 
Medal. 


men, three by accident and one by disease 
in a cruise of 3 years and 18 days. 

On Aug. 9, 1775, Cook was summoned to 
St. James’s Palace, and after an audience 


Cook was ordered to search for | ; 
| the coasts on both sides of the Behring Strait 





He had returned from his second | 
voyage on July 30, 1775, and had lost four | 


with the King, His Majesty presented him | 


with his commission as Post-Captain, and 
appointed him to H.M.S. Kent. His com- 
mission was signed by Lord Sandwich, H. 
Penton, and his old friend Hugh Palliser. 

In February, 1776, Captain Cook was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society. A 
Captain of Greenwich Hospital he had be- 
come at the end of the previous year. 

Captain Cook’s third voyage was under. 
taken in the Resolution with the Discovery, 
Captain Clerke (Commander R.N.) who had 
proved himself an able second, having sailed 
with Cook on each of the preceding voyages. 
This expedition left Plymouth on July 12, 
1776, the main object being the exploration 
of the Northern Pacific Ocean. 

They sailed via the Cape of Good Hope to 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, then to the 


Tonga Group, discovering Margeea and Atiu | 


and making a more thorough examination 
of the Friendly Islands. Their next discovery 


the grand discovery of the Sandwich Islands 
was made. Cook examined these and then 
sailed for the north-east coast of America, 
anchoring in Nookta Sound. He examined 


and attempted both a north-east and north- 
west passage, and established the real char- 
acter of the countries in this quarter of the 
globe. From here he made for Karakakooa, 
where, on Feb. 14, 1779, he met his death. 

Admiral Sir William Wharton in his book 
on ‘ Cook’s First Voyage’ remarks :— 

His intelligence is remarkably shewn in his 
greatest triumph, the suppression of scurvy. 
... It is evident that it is to Cook’s personal 
action the success was due, Wallis and Byron 
had anti-scorbutics, but they suffered from 
scurvy; Furneaux, sailing with Cook in the 
second voyage, under precisely similar circum- 
stances suffered from scurvy. It was only 
in Cook’s ships, and in the “‘pIscovery,” com- 
manded and  officered by men who had 
sailed with Cook, and seen his methods that 
exemption occurred. 

Cook did more, incomparably more, than 
any other navigator to discover new lands. 
This was only accomplished by dint of hard 
work; and yet his men suffered less than in 
any ships, British or foreign, on similar ex- 
Though his tracks were in new 
and unknown waters, we never hear of star- 
vation: he always manages to have an abund- 
ant supply of water. 

The completeness and accuracy of his ac- 
counts and charts are no less remarkable. 

M. de La Perouse, one of the foremost of 
the great French navigators, told Captain 
Phillip. the founder of the Colony of New 
South Wales, that ‘‘ Cook had left nothing 
but to admire.” 

Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser showed his 
appreciation of Cook by erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory in the Park of the 
Vache, at Chalfont, St. Giles, Buckingham- 
shire. Within a turreted tower of flint with 
red brick edging, and open on each of its 
four sides, stands a tall square stone piece, 
surmounted by a globe and Cook’s arms. 
The sides of this stone bear the following 
inscription :— 

To tHe Memory or Captain JAMES COOK. 

The ablest and most renowned Navigator 
this or any country hath produced.’ He 
raised himself solely by his merit from a very 
obscure birth to the rank of Post Captain in 
the Royal Navy and was unfortunately killed 
by savages of the Island Owhyhee on the 14th 
February 1779, which island he had not long 
before discovered when prosecuting his third 
voyage round the globe. 

He possessed in an eminent degree all the 
for his profession and 


| qualifications required ; 
together with the 


| great undertakings: 
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amiable and worthy qualities of the best men. 
Cool and deliberate in judging, sagacious in 


determining, active in executing, steady and 


persevering in enterprises, firm, vigilant, and 
unremitting caution unsubdued by labour, 
difficulties, and disappointments; fertile in ex- 
pedients; never wanting presence of mind, al- 
ways possessing himself of the full use of a 
sound understanding, mild, just, but exact in 
discipline he was a father to his people, who 
were attached to him with affection, and 
obedient from confidence. He explored the 
Southern Hemisphere to a _ higher latitude 
than had ever been reached and with fewer 
accidents than frequently befell those who 
navigate the coasts of this island 

By his benevolent and unabating attention 
to the welfare of his ship’s company; he dis- 
covered and introduced a system for the pre- 
servation of the health of seamen on long 
voyages, which has proved wonderfully effi- 
cacious, for in his second voyage round the 
world, which continued upward of three years, 
he lost only one man by distemper, of one 
hundred and eighteen of which his company 
consisted. 

The object of his last mission was to dis- 
‘cover and ascertain the boundaries of Asia 
and America and to penetrate into the 


Northern Ocean by the North East Cape of ' 


Asia. 

Traveller! contemplate, admire, revere and 
emulate this great master in his profession 
whose skill and labours have enlarged natural 
philosophy, have extended nautical science; and 
have disclosed the long concealed and admir- 
able arrangements of the Almighty in the for- 
mation of the globe, and at ‘the same time, 
the arrogance of mortals, in presuming to 
account by their speculations for the laws by 
which He was pleased to create it. 

It is now discovered beyond all doubt that 
the same Great Being who created the Uni- 
verse by his Fiat, by the same ordained our 
earth to keep a just poise, without a corres- 
ponding Southern continent—and it does so! 

“He stretched out the North over the empty 
place and hanging the earth over nothing.”’— 
Job xxvi, 7. 

If the arduous but exact researches of this 
extraordinary man have not discovered a new 
world, they have discovered seas unnavigated 
and unknown before. They have made us ac- 


quainted with islands, people and productions | 
of which we had no conception, and if he had | 


not been so fortunate as Americus [Amerigo 
Vespucci] to give his name to a continent, 
his pretensions to such a distinction remain 
unrivalled and he will be revered while there 
remains a page of his own modest account 
of his voyages and as long as mariners and 
geographers shall be instructed by his new 
map of the Southern Hemisphere to trace the 
various courses and discoveries he has made. 

If public service merits public acknowledge- 
ment, if the man who adorned and raised the 
fame of his country is deserving of honours, 
then Captain Cook deserves te have a monu- 
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ment raised to his memory by « 
,and grateful nation. 
a Urnerrmeum Atmentom Est Honos 
Val. Maximus, Lib. 2. Cap. 6, 

The French recognizing the achievements 
of this great master, De La Borde erected 
a very handsome monument at Mereville. 

In 1877 the Government of New South 
Wales erected a handsome bronze statue, 
upon a pedestal of marble on the rising 
ground on the south side of Port Jackson. 

There is also a marble monument in Great 
St. Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, where the 
remains of his widow and two sons rest. 

Cook’s widow surived her husband fifty- 
six years and died May 13, 1835. 

The following are particulars of his 
family :— 

1. James, nat. 1763; lived to reach the 
age of 31 years, when he lost his life whilst 
boarding H.M.S. sloop Spitfire, which he 
commanded as a commander. 

2. Nathaniel, nat. 1764, lost on board 
H.M.S. Thunderer at the age of 16 (in a 
hurricane). 

3. Elizabeth, nat. 1767, ob. 1771. 

4. Son nat. 1768 ob. young. 

5 and 6, Sons, nat. 1772, ob. young. 

7. Son, nat. 1776, ob., 1793, and buried 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
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‘APTAIN JAMES COOK AS SEAMAN 

’ IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE.— 
In his valuable notes on Captain James 
Cook now being contributed to ‘N. and Q.’ 
COMMANDER JOHN A. Ruvvert-JONES says 
(ante, p. 327) ‘‘ there is no proof that he 
[Cook] served before the mast in the mer- 
chant service.’”” The required proof will be 
found in ‘ The Ancient Port of Whitby and 
its Shipping,’ published in 1908. This book 
is full of facts about the ships and the men 
of that port, which were coilected by Mr. 
Richard Weatherill with the assistance of a 
number of men whose object it was to pre- 
serve an accurate record of details. It con- 


| tains a correction of ‘‘ some errors and in- 


accuracies both as to Cook himself and the 
ships he sailed in,’? some of which are based 
on ‘‘a source of information apparently 
never previously examined.’? As this in- 
formation is scattered it is re-written here. 
James Cook was born at Marton-in- 
Cleveland on 27 Oct., 1728. When about 
seventeen he was placed with Mr. William 
Sanderson—so spelled by Mr. Weatherill 
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shopkeeper, in Staithes, on the footing of 
a verbal agreement with no indenture. 
About eighteen months later, Cook, with | 
the assistance of Mr. Sanderson, was bound | 
servant, then so-called, or apprentice, to | 
Mr. John Walker, of Grape Lane, Whitby. 
His first vessel was the Free-Love, engaged 
in the coal trade. She was a full-rigged 
ship of 341 tons, built, in 1746, at Great 
Yarmouth, as is fully stated in the Whitby 
Custom House Registry. The notes on this 
ship read: ‘‘ Owner, John Walker; Round 
stern; 106 by 27; Owners, 1786, John Wal- 
ker, N. Shields (ropemaker), Henry Walker , 
and Wakefield Simpson. August, 1792, sold 
to Abel Chapman and Hy. Simpson, Whitby. 
To Greenland whale fishing and East Coast | 
voyages. Lost.’’ In list of crew for Feb. 
5, 1747, still preserved in the Muster Roll 
Book at the Whitby Seamen’s Hospital, 
there are ten servants, or apprentices, one 
of whom is written ‘‘ Jas. Cook,’’ age 19, 
of Marton, Great Ayton. His name is also 
in list of crew for June, 1748. Captain, 
Jn. Jefferson; Mate, Robt. Watson, Hors- 
garth; Carpenter, Thos. Harwood, 23 years 
old. 

In November 1748, the name of James 
Cook, servant, is in the list of the ship 
Three Brothers, a new vessel, then on her 
first voyage, also owned by Mr. Jn. Walker 
and commanded by Jn. Jefferson. ‘‘ Trans- 
port, 1748. Lost, 1753.’’—In the list for | 
this vessel in September, 1749, he is entered 
as “‘ James Cook, Ayton, seaman’’; his 
apprenticeship expired in July, 1749. 

According to Dr. Young, the historian of 
Whitby and writer of a life of James Cook, | 
Cook now went before the mast for two years 
or so, but not under Mr. Walker. In 1750, 
the list of the crew of the Mary, given by | 
Dr. Young as the Maria, contains the name | 
of James Cook, seaman. The Mary was 
owned by Mr. John Wilkinson; the master 
was William Gaskin, so spelled by Mr. 
Weatherill. 

In May, 1753, Mr. John Walker gave 
Cook the place of mate in the Friendship, 
Capt., Jn. Waller. His name is so 
given in the list of the crew, and appears 
as mate for the last time in the list for 
July, 1755. The Friendship was lost in 


1762-3. In 1755, Cook volunteered into the 
Navy ‘‘ having a mind” as he said ‘‘ to try 
his fortune that way.” 

Captain James Cook was serving before | 
the mast as a seaman in the merchant ser- 
vice from July, 1749, to May, 1753. 

F. G. Mackeretu. 


| through the 


| ment in this cloister.’’ 


| Geneva. 


| says his epitaph, to George IIT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: MEMORIALS 
TO FOREIGNERS.—Passing often 
Abbey, I have wondered how 
many foreigners are buried or have memor- 
ials there. Not many altogether, I should 
think, and very few, if we exclude people of 
foreign birth who are English enough to have 
got into the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ They may, however, be there 
because they are recorded in the Abbey. 
{ have noticed the following in the parts 


| generally open to the public: 


1. Theodorus Palwologus, 1644, on a slab 
in the floor. He was, I suppose, a Greek, 
and belongs to the family mentioned in 
Gibbon. One of his English descendants 
has shown me lately a ring belonging to his 
son with a P. and a Byzantine crown on it. 

2. The great Handel, son of a town sur- 
geon of Saxony. In the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

3. Muzio Clementi, born at Rome, 1752. 

‘His fame as a musician and composer 
procured him the honour of a public inter- 
Died 1832. 
4. Major André, born and educated at 
Captured in the American War 
and hanged as a spy, 1780. His bones were 
brought over and buried close to his monu- 
ment. In ‘ D.N.B.’ 

5. Pascal Paoli, the Corsican patriot and 
general, who owed his affluent retirement, 
He was a 
familiar figure in the circle of Johnson, 
who said (Boswell, a.p. 1769), ‘‘ General 
Paoli had the loftiest port of any man he 
had ever seen.’’ In ‘ D.N.B.’ 

6. Pierre Francois de Courayer, born at 
Rouen, Canon of the Abbey of St. Gene- 
vieve, author of a ‘ Dissertation in Defence 
of the Validity of English Ordination.’ 
Fled in consequence to England, but never 
joined the Anglican Church. Died 1776, 
aged 95. In Cloisters. In ‘ D.N.B.’ 

7. Longfellow. Bust put up by English 
admirers in 1884. 
8. Johanna 
charming plaque. 


Maria (Jenny) Lind, a 

Born at Stockholm and 
became a naturalised British subject in 
1859. In ‘ D.N.B.’ 

9. Sir G. Kneller, the painter, born at 
Liibeck, originally Gottfried Kniller.  Se- 
cured royal favour from Charles II to 
George I. In ‘ D.N.B.’ 

10. Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, genealo- 


| gist, born at Connecticut, and resident for 
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many years in London. Memorial put up 
by the Dean and Chapter in gratitude for 
his work on the Westminster Registers. In 
‘ D.N.B.’ : 

11. C. Steigerr, ‘‘ nobilis Bernensis.”’ 
His memorial has been repaired by his Swiss 
descendants. In Cloisters. 

Doubtless there are several more. I have 
not looked for French nobles in the earlier 
national history. 

V. RB. 

YERMAN STATES.--What is the correct 

appellation of the various states consti- 
tuting the German Reich? Saxony (the late 
kingdom) is now styled Freistaat Sachsen ; 
Hesse is Volksstaat Hessen; Thuringia is 
Land Thuringen But what is the present 
official name of Prussia, Bavaria, Wirttem- 
berg and the lesser states? Is any one of 
them styled ‘‘ Republic ’’ ? 

F. H. C. 

F ATIN QUOTATION; ‘“QUIA 

MULTUM AMAVIT” AND THE 
VULGATE.—In Mr. Kipling’s new book, 
‘ Debits and Credits,’ there is a story of St. 
Peter letting in souls to Heaven, ‘On the 
Gate.’ St. Peter passes as many as possible 
under the Ruling of Q.M.A.—‘‘ Quia mul- 
tum amavit.’’ The Latin represents a famil- 
iar rendering of Luke vii. 47: 

‘“ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much; but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.”’ 

But turning to the Vulgate, I find ‘‘ quon- 
iam dilexit multum,’’ and the only variant 
recorded by Bishop Wordsworth’s edition is 
““quia’’ for ‘‘ quoniam.’”’? Another Latin 
version which I have bound up with an early 
Vulgate also gives the same three words. 
Where then does ‘‘ quia multum amavit”’ 
come from? I do not find it recorded in the 
hooks of Latin quotations I have. It occurs 
to me that it may be due to Augustine, a 
contemporary of Jerome, who possibly made 
his version before the Vulgate appeared. 

W. iH. J. 
EHU AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—I 
should be greatly interested to know if 
veaders of ‘N. and @.’ can furnish me 
with any instances of the use of this biblical 
name as given in baptism in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century in England. In the 


script of the period it might easily be read 
as John by those unfamiliar with the form 
of the letter ¢ in use then. 
one case of its bestowal. 
Cuartes E. Banks. 


IT have met with 


ss RUNCIBLE.”—In Edward Lear’s ‘ Non- 
sense Rhymes’ a line reads, ‘‘ Which 
they ate with a runcible spoon.” 
Can any reader tell me what ‘‘ runcible” 
means ? 
Z. Moon. 
EV. JOHN PRICE, RECTOR OF 
NEWTON-ST-LOE, SOMERSET.—It 
is stated in ‘Somerset Incumbents,’ edited 
by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, 1889, from the 
Hugo MSS. in the British Museum, that the 
Rey. John Price was instituted to the rectory 
of Newton-St.-Loe on Sept. 16, 1616, upon 
the death of the Rev. Cadwallader Price, 
late rector. Was he his son or his nephew? 
The patron at that time was stated to have 
been ‘‘ John Price de Farnborough, Co. 
Berks, cler. et Rob. Baber de Corson a. ce. 
per Edw. Nevil dom. de Abergavenny ‘et 
Rachelem uxorem suam et Sampson Leonard 
de Hérst-mons-dew, Co. Sussex, necnon Walt. 
Covert de Slaugham, Mil.’? Any informa- 
tion would be gratefully received. 
Lronarp (*. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
‘“MIMOTHY BOBBIN.’’—I shall be grate- 
ful if any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can 
tell me the real name of the person who 
published a volume of forty-three plates en- 
titled ‘Human Passions Delineated,’ under 
the name of Timothy Bobbin. Date 1773. 
L. F. C. E. Totremacae. 


POPULAR FALLACIES: BIBLIOGRA- 
- PHY.-—I shall be indebted to any reader 
who will be good enough to give me particu- 
lars of any books dealing with popular fal- 
lacies, errors, or superstitions. Omitting 
the last, the following are the only books I 
know of (and have) which deal entirely with 
this subject :— 

(1) ‘Vulgar or Common Errors,’ by Sir 
Thos. Browne, M.v. ; 1646. 

(2) ‘A New Catalogue of Vulgar Errors,’ 
by Stephen Fovargue ; 1767. 

(3) ‘ Medical, Philosophical, and Vulgar 
Errors,’ by John Jones, m.s. ; 1797. 

(4) ‘Popular Errors,’ by John Timbs, 
r.s.A., 1840. 

(5) ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ by Sir Thos. Brown 
Redivivus; 1845. 

(6) ‘The Mistakes We Make,’ 
Clark, 1897. 

(7) ‘More Mistakes We Make,’ by C. 
FE. Clark, 1901. 

(8) Popular Fallacies, by myself; 1907, 
1909, 1923. 


by C. E. 


A. S. BE. ACKERMANN. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1926. 
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pou OF SHROPSHIRE.—tThe pedi- 
' gree of Blunt (of Wricklemarsh, Charl- 
ton) in the Visitation of Kent, 1619-21, com- 
mences with William Blunt (apparently liv- 
ing circa 1525) of Waddesley and Glose, 
Salop, who married Joanna, daughter of 
John Packington of Co. Salop. The arms 
are given as, Quarterly 1 and 4, barry nebu- 
lée of six or and sable [this, of course, is 
Blount]; 2 and 3,... a lion rampant, 
ducally crowned . . ., within a bordure en- 





‘Richard Williams of Taunton, Mass., 1639. 


On the left side of shield of seal (used by 
all four bondsmen) at the top are two cres- 
cents; above each crescent is a star. One 
star above each crescent and below the two 
crescents described is one crescent and a 
star above the crescent. Making the device 


| on the left half of the shield, three crescents 


(two above and one below) with a star above 


| each crescent. The crest is A crown with 


grailed. Crest, A lion passant. (The Visi- | 


tation of 1663-68 gives the name as Blount.) 
Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ has ‘‘ Blount of Wade- 
ley, Shropsh., and London, a lion passant 
gu., crowned or.’’ What is known of the 


Lg: age pce age sath gree of James Hamilton of Kirktounsholm ? 


spring? To what family do the second and | 


third quarterings appertain? I shall be 
grateful for any information. 
R. Brxcuam ApAmMs. 


TANTWICH, CHESHIRE.—What is the | 


origin of this place-name? In Savoy, 
“Nant ’’ is the term for a mountain stream 
or ‘torrent.’’ In Wales, we find Nantddu, 
Nantglyn, Nantmel, ete. 
R. BincHam ADAMS 


(oat OF ARMS: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT.—Richard Williams, one of 
the first purchasers of Taunton, Mass., 1639, 
son of William Williams of Synwell, Co. 
Gloucester (see will 1618 for proof). See 
register of parish of St. Mary-the-Virgin in 
Wootton-under-Edge in Gloucestershire, bap- 
tisms: Richard Williams, b. 1606, Jan. 28. 
Will of John Deighton Jan. 31, 1639, men- 
tions Frances Williams (the wife of 
Richard). See St. Nicholas Church, Glouces- 
ter : 

“Frances Deighton bapt. March 1, 1611.” 


star above. 
To what family does the crest and last 
described coat-of-arms belong ? 
D. I. T. TP. 


HAMILTON OF KIRKTOUNSHOLM.— 
Could any reader kindly give me a pedi- 


His son Archibald married Janet Hamilton, 
a sister of Margaret, the ancestress of 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 5th Lords Belhaven. 
J. HAMILTon. 
Sunningdale, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


REMEDY WORSE THAN THE 
DISEASE.’”’—It is mentioned in 

‘London’ by J. Heneage Jesse (Bentley, 
1871), that Oliver Cromwell, in November, 
1656, in St. James’s Park, sounded White- 
lock, the Memorialist, on the subject of his 
contemplated assumption of the sovereign 
power. ‘‘ What,’ he said, ‘‘ if a man should 
take upon him to be King?” “T think,” 
replied Whitelock, ‘‘ that remedy would be 
worse than the disease.’’ 

Is this the origin of the phrase? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

ISHOP TERRICK.—In a brief biographi- 

' eal sketch of the Rev. William Paley, 
rector of Bishop Wearmouth, Sunderland 


| (1795-1805) the Rev. I. J. Ketterick says 
| that he was ordained priest in London by 


Richard Williams of the parish of St. John’s | 
in Gloucester, and Frances Deighton of the | 


parish of St. Nicholas in Gloucester, were 


married the 11th of Feb. at Whitcombe | 


Magna by M. Stubbe. 

tichard Williams, the above also of Taun- 
ton, Mass., died 1693. On bond of Richard 
Williams 1693, the bondsmen are: 

Samuel Williams, \ 

Thomas Williams, | o 
Benj. Williams, { 5°%!*. 
Richard Stephens. 

The shield of the seal is divided perpen- 
dicularly. Upon the right side of shield 
appear the rampant lion. This is the device 
used upon the shield of coat-of-arms of 





Bishop Terrick. 

I should be glad of any information about 
this prelate more especially details of his 
family and the county from which he sprang. 

H. A. 


ARTIN LLEWELYN, M.D.—Can any 
bibliographical reader give date and 
place of birth and death of this medical poet, 
author of ‘Men, Miracles with other Poems,’ 
1631, and Verses to Charles IT., etc., 1660? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
J yt teap WANTED.—Where are to be found 
the following lines: 
“He that is at once thine innermost self 
And thine ever-unattainable desire?” 
Hersert A. Day. 
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But Bathurst is inconsistent, for in line 


| 33 he gives us Carolus, and again in 83, 
To take a Frenchman, Ménage in his 107th 


THOMAS CREEVEY 1768—1838 | epigram (‘ Poemata,’ 8th ed., 1687, p. 135) 


Replies. 


writes, 
(cli. 330, 370). Regia (quis credat?) submisit colla_ secur 
Carolus, 
] do not think there is any mention The suggestion that labens is unmetrical 


of the above in ‘The Dictionary of here would apply to labe s, if there were such 
National Biography.’ I note in Str Hersert a reading, not to labens. 
MaxweE.u’s Introduction to ‘The Creevey Epwarp Bensty, 
Papers’ (John Murray, 1903) that he men- On the last page before the index of 
tions Creevey’s marriage as having taken Howell’s Letters (5th ed. 1678) is the follow- 
place in 1802, but gives no place, nor date, ing :— 
in 1802. Lately, when searching the Mar-  ** Gloria Laus Deo Seclorum [sic] in seecula 
riage Registers—those not yet published by sunto. A Doxological Chronogram including 
the Harleian Society—at St. Marylebone, this present yeer, MDCLV, and — ——o 
+ Sead: ten -otheal bow ak Uhareneeien letters enough to extend to the yeel nineteen 
d e actual entry oO € marriage. | hundred and twenty seven, if it please God 
1802." “No. 758. 16 June. Thomas this World should last so long.” — 
Creevey, Esquire, St. Andrews Holt,* Bach. Watpo Sasine. 
and Eleanor Ord this psh. widow.” I OLLIS AND BRAND’S TRAVELS ON 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. THE CONTINENT (cli. 352).—Hollis 
om : ; , Should not be called ‘‘ a ‘ Dr.’ Hollis.’’ He 
NSCRIPTION AT BROOKTHORPE, | was the well-known Thomas Hollis (1720- 


(GLOUCESTERSHIRE (cli. 299, 338, | 1774). For his life see the ‘ Memoirs of 
354).—I hardly think that Carolus in the Thomas Hollis, Esq.’, 1780, edited by Arch- 
chronogram deserves to be called a false | deacon Francis Blackburne; John Nichols’s 
quantity (p. 539, ante). In the seventeenth ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
century, writers of Latin verse, in_ this | tury,’ vol. iii., pp. 61-65; and the ‘D.N.B.’ 
country at any rate, had largely abandoned | In company with iis friend Thomas Brand, 
the medieval Carolus. John Owen in ‘ Epi- | Hollis started on his first Continental tour 
grammata,’ VII. iii. has in 1748, visiting the Low Ccuntries, Switzer- 
Altera spes Regis, regni spes altera, solo land, North Italy, and France. His second 

Principe Cambrorum, Carole Magne, minor, | journey, which began in 1750 and lasted four 

John Barclay, in his poem on the same | °r five years was through Holland, Germany, 
prince, has (line 7), | Austria and Italy. Extracts from his jour- 

Cernis ut egregii faciat spem Carolus aevi? nals aie printed in the Memoirs, ; where it 

; : f é is said that ‘‘ at some future time it may be 
Arthur Johnston, ‘ Musae Aulicae,’ 3, has | thought proper to give Mr. Hollis’s journals 
Vox omnibus una entire to the public, to whom it is not 

Hee tamen est: Patrie, Carole, vivo parens. doubted but they will be an acceptable 

James Duport, ‘Silvae,’ lib. i., in his present.”’ Hollis by his will made Thomas 
verses on the Eixoy Bact has Brand his heir. Brand who took the name 
of Hollis left his property to the Rev. John 
Disney, whose son founded the Disnev chair 

Ralph Bathurst in his welcome to Charles of Archeology in the University of Cam- 
at the Restoration (line 7), bridge. 

Agnosco Carolum. .. Thomas Hollis was famed for his advanced 

Whig opinions and his liberal benefactions. 
| He made large gifts of books to Ber, 
Zurich and Harvard, and presented a por- 


Carole, tu Martyr sanctissimus ipse... 


and again, in his ‘ Gratulatio’ on the land- 
ing of Charles II.’s bride (line 70), 


Sepe tui inclamant, Henricum (Carole) trait of Newton to Trinity College, Cam- 
saan | bridge, and Oliver Cromwell’s portrait by 

and, lines 79, 80, _Cooper to Sidney-Sussex. He edited re 
Te Carolus ultra | prints of Toland’s Life of Milton, Algernon 


Sidney’s Works, etc. He was distinguished 
: for the care which he bestowed-on the bind- 
*T presume this is St. Andrew, Holt, Norfolk. ' ing of his books. See e.g., vol. i., pp. 35- 


Eripiet fatis. 
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40 of the Bibliophile, where there is a 
coloured reproduction of a binding and illus- 
trations of the emblematic stamps which he 
used—the cap of liberty, daggers, Minerva’s 
owl, Britannia, and others. Hollis’s name 
is to be found in many works that deal with 
book-collecting, or book-binding, and is at 
least sure of survival because of its mention 
in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

POWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355).—-Since Mr. 

ACKERMANN’S remarks refer to your re- 
view of ‘ The Divining-Rod ’ by Sir William 
Barrett and myself, and not to the book 
itself (which he evidently has not seen), I 
must leave a general reply to your reviewer. 
I will merely touch on the actual facts men- 
tioned by Mr. ACKERMANN. 

(1) Scotland Yard do not employ the 
dowser. Of course not; does Mr. ACKER- 
MANN seriously suppose that an official body 
will risk the ridicule involved by the use 
of any mode of detection not countenanced 
by official science? Even so, during the war, 
when such considerations were over-ridden 
by sheer necessity, the Admiralty Board of 
Invention and Research did not hesitate to 
authorize experiments in dowsing for mines 
(‘The Divining-Rod,’ p. 254). And if Mr. 
ACKERMANN has studied the subject closely, 
as he claims, he must surely be aware that 
dowsers are constantly employed by councils, 
municipalities and similar bodies; that the 
municipality of Bombay recently appointed 
an official dowser at a high salary ; and that 
the late Local Government Board authorised 
the employment of dowsers (Ibid., p. xxili.). 

(2) Mr. ACKERMANN quotes from a review 
by Prof. Boys in Nature of Benjamin Tomp- 
kins’s ‘ The Theory of Water-Finding.’ But 
Mr. Tompkins is known to be one who 
has formulated and maintains extraordinary 
theories to which no sensible person can give 
adhesion (Ibzd., pp. 151-152). 

(3) Mr. ACKERMANN quotes certain 
alleged failures of dowsers. I assure him 
that I have examined and rejected more 
cases of failure, part-failure, fraud, mis- 
representation, etc., than he quotes. But 
what does he suppose these cases prove? A 
single positive case renders nugatory all 
negative ones. And will Mr. ACKERMANN 





maintain that there is no case on record | 


where the dowser succeeded after the failure 
of hydro-geological and engineering experts, 
and where the success could have been due 
to dowsing only ? 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
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In his editorial notes in the issue of Dis- 
covery, March, 1921, A. S. Russell, m.c., 
D.Sc. comments upon Dr. Millais Culpin’s 
book ‘Spiritualism and the New Psychol- 
ogy,’ in which the water-diviner is regarded 
as a species of clown. Dr. Russell disagrees 
with Dr. Culpin, and gives his own opinion 
in these terms: 

I think the explanation which agrees most 
closely with the facts is to say that the 
water-diviner has a genuine gift which is 
a new or rare sense. He does find water; 
he can trace underground streams accurately. 
When he says water is in a certain place, 
it is there; when he denies this it is not 
there. Give him an area to investigate and 
sufficient time to work and he can map the 
underground streams, show their relation to, 
or independence of, each other and to springs. 
Sink your shaft at suitable points of the 
underground stream and there sure enough, 
is the water. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


MEDIEVAL TIME RECKONING (cli. 

281).—With reference to the length of the 
atom, PEREGRINUS will find in my edition 
of Roger Bacon’s Computus p. 290 a note on 
‘* Medieval Division of Time ’’ which gives 
what is known on the subject. The ‘‘ounce’’ 
or uncia is simply a twelfth part of any- 
thing—in ‘this case of a ‘‘ moment ’’—the 
fortieth part of an hour. The atom as an 
exact fraction of the hour is first heard of at 
the beginning of the ninth century, and 
arises in consequence of the Metonic equa- 
tion of 235 lunar months with 19 solar years, 
which would lead to a fraction with 47 as 
denominator of a second. Tannery was the 
first to point this out. 





ROBERT STEELE. 


| L® NOSTRE (cli. 352).—(1). A list of the 
gardens laid out by this great garden 
architect is given in Michaud’s ‘ Biographie 
Universelle, under ‘ Lenédtre. André.’ Many 
| of these still exist, (a) in France and they 
are:—Vaux, Versailles, Clagny, Chantilly, 
St. Cloud, Meudon, Sceaux, the Tuileries, 
| the ‘‘ Parterre du Tibre’”’ at Fontainebleau, 
the terrace at St. Germain and the Promen- 
| ade at Amiens called ‘‘ L’ Autoi.”’ 


(b) Michaud mentions Lendtre’s 


| 

| visit to Pope Innocent XI. 
(2) May be answered possibly by a refer- 
|ence to ‘La Vie de Campagne,’ vol. vii. 
| N. 84, 15 Mars, 1910, and here also will be 
| found particulars of his use of foreign trees, 
| ete. The following extract from ‘The For- 
mal Garden in England,’ by Reginald Blom- 


only 
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field (1901), p. 69 is interesting :— 

“Rea did Le Nétre injustice in implying 
that his method made no use of flowers; 
Madame de Sévigné, writing to her daughter 
in 1678, about Le Notre’s work at Clagny says, 
“Vous connaissez la maniere de Le Notre... 
ce sont des allées ot l’on est & |’ ombre, et 
pour cacher les caisses [for the orange trees] 
il y a, de deux cdtés, des palissades, & hauteur 
d’ appui, toutes pleines de tuberoses, de roses, 
de jasmines, d’ oeillets, c’est assurément la 
plus belle, la plus surprenante et la plus en- 
chantée nouveauté qui se puisse imaginer.” 

W OLSELEY. 


ELAFIELD (cli. 352).—I suppose Edward 
Thomas Delalield, of Belgrave Square, 
was a son of Joseph Delafield of Berkeley 
Square and Bryanston Square, a_ partner 
in the brewery of Combe, Delafield & Co., 
who married his cousin Charlotte Combe and 
died in 1842. Edward Thomas Delafield is 
just mentioned at the end of one of Oswald 
Barron’s typical articles in The Ancestor, 
vol. xii. pp. 99-128, ‘ The Delafields and 
the Empire’ but only as a son of Joseph, 
and as having gone to Oxford. This article 
aimed at ridiculing the claims of the Dela- 
fields to have been Counts of the Holy Roman 
Empire and their nineteenth-century history 
did not fall under the writer’s observation. 
R. S. B. 


i EMORIALS: PARTICULARS © RE- 

QUIRED (cli. 299).—Not having com- 
plete details respecting the national memor- 
ial erected by public subscription to Daniel 
Owens, worthily deemed by his fellow 
countrymen the Welsh Dickens, I gather 
from his biographer and close personal 
friend, Mr. Isaac Foulkes better known by 
his literary anonyme “ Llyfrbryf’’ (Book- 
worm) that the Mold statue, set on a stone 
pedestal 8 feet above the ground, was un- 
veiled by Lord Kenyon Oct. 31, 1901. It 
was designed by Sir W. Goscombe John, 
R.A.; an inscription thereon is extracted 
from one of his books, anglicised thus: ‘‘I 
wrote not for the wise and intelligent but 
for the ordinary man.” 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, 
Carnarvon. 

account of the unveiling 
of the memorial at Mold, in _ 1901, 
in ‘ Byegones relating to Wales and the 
Border Counties,’ vol. vii. 2nd Series (1901-2) 
p. 214, and a drawing of the statue, but I 
do not see any note of the inscription. 


R. S. B. 


There is an 
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AUNDRY IN THE LATE XVII AND 
XVITIT CENTURIES (cli. 352).—After 

the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ip 
1684, a great many linen-drapers of Can. 
brai, who were in the main attached to the 
Protestant religion, emigrated to Holland, 
There they found in the fields surrounding 
the city of Haarlem ideal bleaching-grounds, 
Grassy land on sandy soil, intersected by 
numerous water courses, fed by the pure 
water that filtered through the high sand 
dunes near by—better bleaching-grounds 
even than those of Cambrai. They founded 
there a most prosperous industry that lasted 
till the days of Napoleon. In the days of 
William ITI. some of these emigrants settled 
in Ireland, and founded there, under his 
protection, in County Down the flourishing 


Irish linen industry of our own days. 
Prominent amongst these were the ‘“ Crom- 
melins ’’? and the ‘‘ de la Cheroixs.’’ These 


Cambrai linen-drapers were men of means, 
and some of them noble. One of the Crom- 
melins for instance was held at the font at 
the Chateau de Folembray by the consort of 
Henri IV. of Navarre, and accorded for him- 
self and his descendants the privilege of 
empaling his arms with the fleur de lis of 
France within a bordure, which the present 
representatives of the family still bear. 

The great people of France continued to 
send their fine linen and lace to be laun- 
déred and calendered by them after their 
departure from France. 

W. vet Court. 
Le Zoute. 


St THOMAS IN ENGLAND (cli. 352).— 

I think RwEDECYNIAN is wrong in think- 
ing that churches in England dedicated to 
St. Thomas are necessarily dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. The parish church 
of Lymington was dedicated by the builder, 
Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon, to St. 
Thomas of Hereford; he married the Earl 
of Hereford’s daughter about the time the 
Saint was canonized, a.p. 1325. 

There is an old window in Creden Hill 
Church, Herefordshire, which contains 
figures of St. Thomas of Hereford and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury facing each other; 
I am told there is yet a third St. Thomas 
of England but cannot trace him. 

S. M. L. 


Francis Bond says: 


There is hardly a country in Europe but 
has churches dedicated to S. Thomas of Cat- 
terbury. In England 80 dedications have been 
traced. But in 1537 Henry VIII blotted out 
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Becket’s name from the service-books, and 
most of the saint’s churches no doubt either 
changed their dedications, or, lopping off the 
last two words, left the dedication apparently 
to S. Thomas the apostle. A curious history 
attaches to the little cruciform Norman 
church high up on the downs between Guild- 
ford and Dorking, on the way by which the 
pilgrims went to. Canter! yury. Originally it 
was the church of the “ Holy Martyrs ”; then, 
no doubt after the murder cf Becket, it was 
re-dedicated to “S. Thomas of Canterbury 
and all Holy Martyrs ”; then when the former 
part of the second dedication had to be 
dropped, it became ‘ Martyrs church ” 
finally this was corrupted into ‘“ S. Martha’s 
church” on S. Martha’s Hill; a dedication 
otherwise quite unknown in England.— Dedi- 
cations of English Churches,’ ete., p. 133, 

At Oxford the Church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr appears first to have been dedicated 
to St. Nicolas of Myra; then, after 1170, 
to have been re-dedicated to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; then, under Henry VIII., to 
have reverted to St. Nicolas; and finally to 
have resumed the title of St. Thomas the 
Martyr which it still retains. 

In Rome is the Church of 8S. Tommaso 
degli Inglesi, rebuilt 1870, on the site of a 
church founded by Offa, King of the Kast 
Saxons in 775, but destroyed by fire in 817. 
It was rebuilt, and dedicated by Alexander 
III. in 1159 to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who had lodged in the adjoining hospital 
when in Rome. Gregory XIIIJ., in 1575, 
united the hospital which existed here with 
one for English sailors on the Ripa Grande, 
dedicated to St. Edmund the Martyr; and 
converted them into a college for English 
missionaries. The small cloister has a beau- 
tiful tomb of Christopher Bainbrigg, Arch- 
bishop of York, and English envoy to 
Julius II., who died in Rome 1514. The 
arm of St. Thomas is the chief relic preserved 
here. 

A. R. Baytey. 


There are churches dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury at Rome and Verona, and 
there was a church dedicated to him at 
Padua, but I am under the impression that 
it has disappeared. The parish church of 
the small hamlet of Corenno on the east- 
tern side of the Lago di Como is also dedica- 
ted tohim. In Pre-Reformation times there 


was a chapel dedicated to him in Dunfries, 
and there were several others in Scotland, 
erected during the reign of King William 
the Lion, whose personal friend he had been. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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on April 28th, 
into Nottingham 


near the sheep pens. 
sale,” 
two ‘shillings and sixpenice. 
sixpence. 
shilling by a man named Burrows, and they 
all went to the Spread Eagle to sign avtiaies 
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IFE-SALES (12 S. ix. 47; cli. 285, 340, 
356).—The Nottinghamshire Weekly 
Guardian for Nov. 13 records the centenary 
of a Selby lady and adds, ‘‘ When a school- 


girl at Boston she saw a man lead his wife 


into the market-place with a halter round 
her neck, and sell her to the highest bidder.”’ 


The same paper says in its issue for Sept. 


1852, a man named Stevenson, 
Millstone-Lane, brought his wife 
market-place ‘with a new 
rope round ‘her nec k, and ofiered her for sale 
“Here is my wife for 
‘1 shall put her up for 
The rope is worth 
Ultimately she was bought for a 


living in 


he announced, 


of agreement, the lady being the only party 
able to sign her name. : 
A. L. Cox. 
| have just seen Mr. Joun B. WaAIneE- 


WRIGHT’S query in your number of Oct. 16, 
and although I am unable to give any in- 
formation about the sale of wives in Eng- 
land, the enclosed extract from an Italian 
newspaper published in October of this year 
may be of interest to him and others. 

Salvatore Nicotera, operaio dell’ azienda 
tramviaria. I] funzionario dichiarava senz’ 
altro in arresto la donna, tale Pasqualina 
Manfredini e Vamante suo a nome Antonio 
Olivieri, inviandoli alle carceri sotto l’impu- 
tazione di adulterio. Nello interrogatorio 
perd la donna dichiard che il marito Paveva 
ceduta con regolare scrittura privata all 
Oilvieri; e in seguito a questa nuova cir- 
costanza anche il denunciante é stato tratto 
in arresto. L’Olivieri a sua volta esibiva la 
scrittura privata dalla quale si rileva che il 
Nicotera gli aveva ceduto in locazione la 
moglie per un periodo di sei mesi verso 
£150 mensili! 

fatto @ cosi strano che merita di essere 

segnalato. 

I entirely agree with the author of the 
last paragraph. 

H. HEetpMann. 
WoovcuTs OF THE ’SIXTIES (cli. 340 
v.s. ‘ Cherry-tree Carol ’).—Your cor- 

respondent Mr. E. E. Newton at the refer- 
ence speaks appreciatively of the ‘‘ wood-cuts 
of the 60’s”’ in association with the book 
‘Christmas Carols, New and Old,’ whieh 
was fully illustrated with wood-engravings 
by the brothers Dalziel. Now that wood- 
engraving for books and journals is practi- 
cally a dead art—a state of things which 
came about when “ process’? reproduction 
attained perfection in this country—one can 
only look back at that glorious period of 
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| 
| 


1880, with pleasure and admiration, mixed | 


with a touch of sadness. 
with the progress of ‘‘ process ’’ since it was 
first introduced into England, now over fifty 


” 


a | 
No one conversant | 


years ago, can honestly say a word against | 
it. For a certain class of work in pen and | 


ink it is absolutely perfect. But 
never give the varied tones and delicaie tex- 
tures that were attained by an accomplished 
wood-engraver where rendering the pencil 
drawings on wood of such sincere draughts- 
men as Millais, Leighton, Walker, Pinwell, 
North, Houghton, Holman Hunt, Madox- 
Brown, Rossetti, Sandys, Birket Foster, 
Simeon Solomon, Burne-Jones, and other 
brilliant men of the period named. It was 


it can | 


the combined brains of the artist and the | 


engraver that produced work which will last 
for all time. The illustrations in those days 
were ‘‘ wood-engravings.’’ The “crudities ”’ 
of to-day, a revival of recent years, 
‘** wood-cuts.’’ Their distinction of name is 
of considerable importance; the respective 
styles of work being so utterly opposed. 
GILBERT Dawziet. 

QT. NICHOLAS AND THE TAU CROSS 
(cli. 352).—In ‘Saints and their Em- 
blems’ by Maurice and Wilfred Drake I 


find no mention of St. Nicholas of Myra | 
| saints of English churches: 


with a Tau cross (the emblem of St. Anthony 
of Egypt). St. Nicholas, or Nicetas, the 
Pilgrim of Trani, c. 1091 (2 June), bears 
a cross (Cahier), and St. Philip the Apostle 


is bound to a T-shaped cross in the Church | 


of SS. Nereo and Achilleo, Rome, and also 
on the stall-panels at Blythburgh, Suffolk, 
holds the Tau cross on which he was said to 
have been crucified. 
A. R. Baytey. 
ISHOPS’ SIGNATURES (cli. 208, 246, 


are | 
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W. Wynton William Waynflete, 


Bp. Winchester. 


R. N. Dunelm Robert Neville Bp. 


Durham 

T. B. Elien Tho. Bourchier Bp. 
Ely 

Jo. Wygorn John Carpenter Bp. 
Worcester 


Walter Lyheart Bp. 
Norwich 

John Stanbery . Bp. 
Hereford 

John Chadworth Bp. 
Lincoln 

Reginald Butler Bp. 
Coventry and _ Lich- 
field. 

A peculiarity is seen amongst the above 
signatures. Only the Bishops of Durham 
and Ely give the initials of both Christian 
and surname. 

Would there be any reason for this? 

H. ASKEW. 


MHE SYMBOLS OF SAINTS (cli. 352).— 

The following are the best books on the 
subiect :— 

Bond, Francis. 


W. Norwicen 
J. Hereford 
J. Lincoln 


R. Coventr. & Lich 


‘ Dedications and patron 
ecclesiastical 
symbolism, saints and their emblems.’ 1914. 

Drake, Maurice and Wilfred. ‘Saints and 
their emblems.’ 1916. 


Arnold-Forster, Miss. ‘Studies in church 


| dedications.’ 
Jameson, Mrs. ‘Sacred and legendary 
; art.’ Three parts. 1852—1864. 


Husenbeth, Frederick Charles. ‘ Emblems 


| of saints: in which they are distinguished 


282).—H. W. Saunders (editor) contri- | 


buted to The History Teachers’ Miscellany, 
Vol. i., June, 1923, an article on ‘The 


Duties of the Doctors attending Henry VI. | 


1454.’ 

There were in all twenty-eight signatures 
to the document drawn up by the Lords of 
the Council giving instructions to the physi- 
cians in attendance on the King. Ten of 
these were signatures of ecclesiastics and 
may be interesting as showing how they sub- 
scribed themselves at that time. They were 

J. Car. Cant. 
Cant. and Cardinal. 
William Booth Abp. 
York 


W. Ebor 


in works,’ third edition edited by A. Jes- 
sopp. 1882. 
Wilson. ‘ English Martyrologe.’ 1608. 
Challoner. ‘ Britannia Sancta.’ 1745. 
Blaise. ‘ Vie des saints.’ Two vols. 1825. 
Nelson, Philip. ‘ Ancient painted glass 
in England.’ 1913. 
Birch and Jenner. ‘ Early drawings of 
illuminations in the British Museum.’ 


| 1879. 


John Kemp, Archbp. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Cahier, Ch. ‘ Charactéristiques des saints.’ 
Two vols. 1867. 
‘Images de tous les saints 
1636. 
‘ Symbols and emblems 
1885. 
‘De historia SS. imaginum et 


1771. 


Callot, Jaques. 
et saintes de l’année.’ 

Twining, Louisa. 
of early medieval Christian Art.’ 

Motano. 
picturarum.’ 
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Alt, A. 
Radowitz. 
1834. 
Durandus. ‘ Rationale.’ 
Didron’s ‘ Christian iconography.’ 
pleted by Miss Me argaret Stokes. 1886. 
Male, Emile. ‘The religious art of the 
thirteenth century in France,’ translated by 


‘Die Heiligenbilder.’ 
‘ lkonographie der heiligen.’ 


First book. 
(‘om- 


Dora Nussey. 1913. 

Allen, J. Romilly. ‘Early Christian 
symbolism in Great Britian and Treland 
before the thirteenth century, being the 


Rhind lectures for 1885.’ 
Hulme, Edward. ‘ Symbolism in 
ian art.’ 1892. 


Christ- 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Undoubtedly the best books on this subject 


are M. and W. Drake’s ‘Saints and their 
emblems,’ illustrated by 12 plates . . .Lon- 
don, T. W. Laurie, 1926, sm. fol., pp. xiv. 
236, o.o.p., and Arthur De Bles’ ‘ How to 
distinguish the saints in art by their cos- 
tumes, symbols, emblems, etc.,? New York, 
Art Publ. Co., 1925, 4to., pp. 168, 5 dollars. 


The first is in two parts, the first half of 


the book comprising a dictionary of some 
thousands of Saints, with their emblems, 


with references; the second half is a cross 
reference dictionary of topics and symbols. 
The second is of value for its illustrations, 
containing no less than 400. Together they 
form as complete a reference work as it is 
possible to get. 

ARTHUR J. HAWKEs. 


A WRAITH (cli. 316).— 

Wright’s Dialect Dictionary quotes 
this use of ‘‘ token’ 
from the shires of Tesi Warwick, Hants, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Berks, Essex, Sussex, 
Somerset, Cornwall and Devon; from this 
it seems to be very general in the southern 
counties. 


‘“OKEN ”: 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
oo FAMILY (cli. 317).—No. 
’ The parentage of Baron Huddleston 
is given in ‘Alumni Dublinenses.’ The 
entry relating to him is:—‘‘ John Huddles- 
ton, Pensioner (educated by) Mr. Walter; 
(matriculated) Jan. 5, 1835, aged 18; born 
at Dublin; son of Thomas, ‘ Navalis Prae- 


fectus.’ ”” Tuomas M. 

The Castle, Dublin. 
fPWIN ARNOLD: REFERENCE WANTED. 
1 (cli. 334, 376.). —Your correspondent will 
find the poem at p. 499 in A. Quiller-Couch’ Ss 


‘Oxford Book of Victorian Verse ’ (Clarendon 
Press, 1913), 


SADLEIR. 


“DWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


| twenty 


and gives examples | 
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A Dictionary of ‘the I Low -Dute h Ele ment | in the 


English Vocabulary. Part I. Aam-Dowel. 
By J. F. Bense. (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d. net.). 

‘THIS Dictionary which will probably be 


completed in four parts, aims at recording 


as far as possible all words that have, or 
may have, passed into English from the 
continental Low German dialects, including 


those which have come by way of America, 


South Africa or any other originally Dutch 
colony. ‘The work is largely based on the 
New English Dictionary and on_ Skeats’ 


itymological Dictionary with reference also 
to the Dialect Dictionary. Dr. Bense, in his 
Preface, tells us it is a labour of love upon 
which he has heen engaged for more than 
years; and evidence that it is so is 
writ large on every page. The iast evidence 
to clinch a word as Low-Dutch is more often 
than not difficult, in not a few cases impos- 
sible, to obtain. Hence these articles in a 
large proportion are, in fact, brief discussions 


bringing forward whatever in the way of 
history or custom can throw light on the 
subject. The number of words in this first 


part is 665, which implies no inconsiderable 
bulk of matter. Dr. Bense in an interesting 
introduction shows that the internal evidence 
of a word’s being a loan-word from Low Dutch, 
evidence to he collected from form, pronuncia- 
tion and sense, is precarious. The external 
evidence he treats under the headings His- 
torical and Literary. Under the first he recalls 
the waves of Dutch and Flemish immigration 
which swept over Great Britain from time 
to time from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century; the domestic and industrial inter- 
course thereby set up; the frequent military 
co-operation between English and Dutch: the 
trade between the two peoples: the mutual 
entertainment of religious refugees; the con- 
tact in colonial settlements. The list of wool- 
growing abbeys and priories in the thirteenth 
century reveals that there were few monastic 
houses not occupied in this industry. and 
where wool was produced thither would the 
Fleming find his way. An interesting result, 
indeed, of the historical consideration of this 
word-borrowing is the recognition of how 
widely as well as repeatedly Low-Dutch influ- 
ence permeated, or at any rate might per- 
meate, the different dialects of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Dr. Bense has recently 
published a study of the historical relations 
between English and Dutch. The _ literary 
evidence is, of course, narrower in range and 
smaller in amount, but compensates for this 
by its certainty. As example Dr. Bense takes 
the words “ buckwheat,” “ berkyne,” “ skite,” 
and ‘‘ ealk.””. While basing his Dictionary on 
the ‘‘ N.E.D.”’ and broadly in agreement with 
that work, Dr. Bense, we observe, occasionally 
adds suggestions to it. 
may ‘be found under “ burlap,” 


“crimp,” “clock.” Vor many 


dissents from it, or 
Examples 
* domineer,” 
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words the result reached is by no means con- 
clusive, nevertheless, the evidence assembled 
is always well worth looking at and often 
illuminates more than the immediate topic. 


The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. By C. D. 
Broad.—(Cambridge University Press, us. 6d. 
net.). 

| garry pares at Cambridge on the occasion ot 

the Bacon tercentenary this address is a 
valuable contribution towards the general 
understanding of Bacon’s philosophy. ‘lhe 
claims made for Bacon, even as the father 
ot inductive logic, have had to be largely 
revised; and his scientific doctrines, experi- 
ments, and philosophical principles have stood 
the tests of time and criticism with but par- 
tial success. Dr. Broad holds that if he 

“be the father of the method and . outlook 
of modern science, he is so by spiritual 
affinity rather than by natural generation,” 
and suggests that D’Alembert and the French 

Encyclopedists did much to give him paternal 

rank. ‘the honours of the discovery of the 
scientific method and inductive proof Bacon 
must share with Descartes, and he is alto- 
gether to seek in the matter of providing 
logical justification for his own methods. 
Nevertheless, making all deduction for defects 
and for exaggerated appreciation the Baconian 
philosophy is an impressive achievement—the 
achievement of genius, seen clearly to be so 
when one sets it back in the surroundings 
amid which it was elaborated. Dr. Broad’s 
clear and concise but comprehensive outline 
does indeed, as he suggests, serve better as 
praise than any studied panegyric. 


Evelyn’s ‘Circle of Mechanical 
Annotated by A. Forbes Sieveking. 
cerpt Transactions of The 
Society). 

Fo ILYN’S ‘Circle’? comprises eight sec- 
tions: “‘Usefull and purely Mec haniq; Meane 

and lesse honourable; Servile; Rusticall; Fe- 

male; Polite and more L iberall; Curious; Exo- 
tick and ver y rare Seacrets.”’ In each the trades 
are arranged alphabetically. As Mr. Sueve- 
king notes, while some trades are now obso- 
lete others are now known under a different 
name—thus a “ crusemaker 
maker, and a “‘fripperer”’ an 
dealer. Among the “ meane trades” are the 
makers of “‘ baubles for children”. among 
the ‘‘ servile ’”’ is the ‘‘ Embailer,” who is to 
be explained as a “ packer” though the 

‘packer ” is also mentioned. The “rusticall’’ 

list is delightful, with the ‘‘ Vigneron ”; the 

keeper who practises the 
of Cicuration ’; the ‘‘ Faukner ” 

‘Austringer.” Among ‘‘Femal_  Artifices ’ 

is included “ Nuns’ worke,” “also si Hol- 

low-worke in _ Silke.’ The. “Herauld,” 
and the ‘“ Fontanier” are “ polite”; in 
general arts and crafts, to which are rec ‘koned 

* Aleéhemy * and “ Fire-works,” are 

ous.” The “‘ exoticks ” offer a strange mixture 


Trades.’ 


(Ex- 


old clothes 


and the 
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and industries—beginning with 
worke ” 


and including ‘ * Balls of | 

and all Smigmaticks,’ ‘ Frost- — 

hangings and flux worke,” ‘‘ Monkes-gilding,” 

The Plumary Arte” and “ Pr. Rupert’s 

new way of kngraving. ” The last page ot 

Evelyn’s MS. is given in facsimile. This ig 
a pleasant thing to have. 


{ Book of Longer English Verse. Selected 
with an Introduction by Edward A. Parker, 
Oxtord Clarendon Press, 2s. net.). 


\HESE poems include Wilfred  Gibson’s 
‘Lighthouse’ and ‘ Machine’; Edward 
Thomas’s Lob’; John Masefield’s ‘The 
River ’; * Drake ’ and ‘Sir John Herschel 
Remembers’ from the poems of Alfred Noyes, 
and pieces by Squire, Sturge Moore, Ledwidge 
and Harold Monro. Krom older poets we have 
Austin Dobson’s ‘ Ballad of Beau Brocade’; 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Last Suttee ’’ and Hardy’s ‘ The 
Inscription.’ Rupert Brooke’s ‘The Old 
Vicarage, Grantchester ’ is also here, and the 
collection starts out with the Prologue and 
Epilogue of Flecker’s ‘Golden Journey to 
Samarkand.’ It is an_ interesting little 
anthology, and the introduction is likewise 
interesting—albeit its statements and _ inter- 
pretations. challenge dispute at every turn 
largely because a survey of the times and 
milieu in which modern poetry has grown up 
is an undertaking more comprehensive than 
it is possible to accomplish usefully in eight 
small pages. 


of tricks 
** Mosaic 
Bolognia 


The Bacchic Element in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
By KEmile Legouis. (Humphrey Milford for 
the British Academy, Is. net.). 


'HIS’) sis an Shakespeare’s 
dramatic use of wine, drinkers and 
drunkenness. Prot. Legouis makes a swift 
survey of the place of wine in the literature 
of the Renaissance, beginning with Rabelais; 
touches on what may be presumed to be 
Shakespeare’s personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject; discusses the characters in the plays who 
drink, and for whom Shakespeare _ betrays 
kindness (Falstaff he will have to be no real 
i and, observing chronological order, 
comes at last to Stephano, and Caliban’s scorn 
of him. “ Thus,” he concludes, “ is Bacchus 
contemptuously ‘dismissed in the end by the 
poet who had first done him homage in the 
true Renaissance spirit.” 


enquiry into 


Notices TO CORRESPONDEN'S. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


privately. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N, and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


High Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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